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The conquistadores have their first view of Mexico City, 16th Century. 


LAG IN 
LATIN 
AMERICA 


JUAN GOMEZ MILLAS 


Dr. Millas is Rector of the University of Chile. 


American man started his dialogue with world 
cultures at the beginning of the Modern Age, at the 
moment when design stor expansion, conquest and 
colonization violently awakened and dominated the 
man of the Renaissance and kindled in him the desire 
for pleasure and for the accumulation of material and 
spiritual goods. Until that instant no important cul- 
tural tradition whatever linked America to the rest 
of the known world. The peoples of America had 
nothing to do with the origins of occidental or ori- 
ental cultures, nor with the prophets of Israel or 
Judah, nor with democracy or Hellenistic science; 
nothing to do with Roman law or the origins and 
development of Christianity, Islam, Buddhism, nor 
with any other expression of higher spiritual or re- 
ligious life of the periods we call Antiquity or the 











Middle Ages. They were people living outside what 
we call the humanistic tradition. 

Some of these traditions were just beginning in 
those days to bring about violent and critical 
changes, changes which have continued to take place 
since then with an ever-increasing speed. From the 
point of view of daily life we call these changes 
industrial revolutions. The first began in the second 
half of the eighteenth century, the second between 
1870 and 1890 and the third in the middle of the 
present century. This last period is called the indus- 
trial era and involves all the known world, from the 
interior zones of equatorial Africa to the remotest 
corners of America; everywhere structural modifica- 
tions of all kinds have been stimulated. Science 
techniques, politics, social and economic customs, to- 
getherness, education and art are disposed in a gran- 
diose unity which embraces an ever-increasing di- 
versification in its parts and from which has emerged, 
even though varied in detail, a new type of cultural 
man —the man of the industrial era, who thinks, 
feels and finds his bearings in motivations unknown 
to our immediate predecessors. 

The northeastern part of the American continent, 
especially New England and Canada, succeeded in 
putting an end to its isolation and lack of communi- 
cation with the rest of the world in the eighteenth 
century and in associating itself with the progress 
of scientific, technical and cultural traditions of 
Europe. The process of union with Western culture 
was considerably accelerated during the nineteenth 
century and strengthened in the first half of our 
century. The history of this phenomenon in the Latin 
American world is not the same and is so very dif- 
ferent that it would be profitable for a historian to 
attempt seriously and without prejudice or precon- 
ceived ideas to solve the great problem of the extent 
to which the Latin American countries belong to 
what we call occidental culture, in which aspects 
their culture conforms to and in which it differs 
from characteristic Western culture. The historian 
might then decide whether it is necessary to review 
those concepts. This does not imply an apvreciation 
or qualitative evaluation of Latin-Americanism, inas- 
much as Johann Herder said: “All societies are at the 
same distance from God, except for the one that 
desires to know where we are, what characterizes us, 
what are our values and where the arrow of our 
historical destiny points . . .” 

The two Iberian peoples who worked hard in the 
colonization of America, the Spaniards and the Por- 
tuguese, disassociated themselves to a great extent 
from the spiritual and material transformation which, 


from the sixteenth century on, took place in Western 
and Central Europe. They fought against the Refor- 
mation and strengthened the spirit of the Counter 
Reformation in their countries. They despised the 
scientific and philosophical speculations, as well as 
most of the technical methods which were popular 
in the rest of Europe. They fought against the spirit 
of enlightenment in spite of the political and intel- 
lectual efforts of the Bourbonic rulers in Spain and 
Portugal and, last but not least, they delayed the 
process of social and economic changes which took 
place on a large scale in the pre-industrial era. So 
Spain and Portugal as well as their colonies were 
cut off from the great changes which were taking 
place in Europe. The standards of cultural oppor- 
tunities of the Western European world and the 
Ibero-American world were different and, in spite 
of the revolutions leading to their independence, the 
two cultural worlds grew further and further apart 
during the nineteenth century. 

The American republics which had been Spanish 
or Portuguese colonies never really opened their 
doors to the European cultural world after they had 
won their independence. Controlled by combatant 
generals or paralyzed by rivalries between political 
groups of a feudal type, sustained by armed peas- 
antry, they were incapable of realizing the social and 
economic changes necessary to begin the process of 
industrialization which had occurred in the United 
States and Canada. Only much later a few Latin 
American countries initiated the necessary changes. 
Instead of forming groups to govern, the ruling 
classes retained the power without adequate ability, 
cleverly participating in the political struggle by 
means of intrigues or subversions of any kind of 
civil order — what a Chilean author has called “the 
aristocratic frond” (fronda aristocrdtica). Latin 
America, with rare exceptions, stood apart from the 
great currents of thought and modern action. 

This historical situation began to change during 
the first half of the century in some places and con- 
tinues to change with despairing slowness in the 
second half; but the tendencies toward isolation and 
lack of cultural communication were predominant 
still in many places. 

Education is essentially the result of communica- 
tion and through it the confrontation of different and 
distinct cultural elements both in standard and value. 
The human spirit expands to this challenge and is 
slowly throttled by conformity. The critical analysis 
which aids the advancement from an inferior situa- 
tion to a superior one is due to differences and con- 
trasts more than to resemblances. Freedom is not 
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only an axiological principle, but more than anything 
else a historical situation. Society opens its doors 
to freedom when the historical situation is favorable. 
Freedom would otherwise be barren, as if it did not 
exist. This is the tragic case of many regions of 
Latin America. They have enjoyed a barren freedom 
or, in other words, they have sterilized their own 
freedom. So a large section of Latin America has 
created the most insurmountable obstacle to gen- 
uine democratic development which increases and 
strengthens the fundamental values of human life 
and makes it more worth living. 

Latin Americans have not only lived for decades 
outside the great universal currents, but they have 
also had little contact with each other; and when they 
have, it has been sporadic, official or semi-official 
and restricted to small groups. This lack of com- 
munication and cooperation with the rest of the 
world was one of the dominant characteristics of 
Latin America for many years. The cultural world, 
and especially education, lives on processes of com- 
munication. It is therefore necessary for us to move 
“a la recherche du temps perdu.” But if we have only 
a few years in which to do it, how can we manage to 
do it efficiently? Modern technical means of trans- 
portation and physical communication, written or 
oral, can help us. What of the problem of language? 
Can we force North American and Canadian chil- 
dren to learn, besides the languages which they need 
for their studies, the language of their neighbors? 
But, who are their border neighbors? Where are 
the real frontiers of the United States today? Any- 
one who meditates these questions will see that the 
answer is not as simple as it was 50 years ago before 
North America began its career as a leading world 
power. What will be the cultural and commercial 
importance of Russian, Chinese or Japanese 15 years 
from now? Which will be the Koine language in 
Africa? Will it be French or English as in India? 
Just now there seems to be no possible practical 
solution, except for all Latin America to become 
a bilingual world, with Spanish or Portuguese and 
English, as happened in other times with the Greek, 
Latin and Arabic languages in vast zones of cultural 
penetration or political domination. We cannot con- 
tinue to live with the illusion of reciprocity if there 
is little intercommunication. 

Before Latin America is able to support a massive 
reciprocal program of exchange of North American 
and Canadian students and professors, it will have 
to solve the problems of higher standards for its 
higher education. There is no doubt that partial 
programs between some universities can be initiated. 
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Many of these programs have already been imple- 
plemented in different countries of the continent. 
The important thing is that they receive greater help 
day by day and that the results be carefully evalu- 
ated and the progress analyzed with objectivity. 
Programs for complementary graduation such as 
those of the University of Los Andes (Colombia ) 
with American universities, the Medical School of 
Cali assisted by the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
University Regional Colleges of the University of 
Chile with the University of California (Ford Foun- 
dation) and others are of great value for the future 
of all education in America. 

I am absolutely convinced that the cooperation 
in the inter-American field of education will be more 
effective when Latin America improves the present 
social, economic and agrarian conditions of its 
inhabitants through significant and substantial re- 
forms. This does not mean that while these reforms 
are taking place we must wait and do nothing. On 
the contrary we must start on the big and important 
tasks. Many of these tasks are directly connected 
with the preparation of people in the middle and 
upper classes and are thus related to the universities. 
The molding of leaders in all activities is a necessary 
prerequisite for the realization of social and eco- 
nomic changes in the best historical conditions pos- 
sible. Without leaders there will be neither demo- 
cratic evolutions nor social revolutions. 

The problem of educating people on higher levels 
is made easier in the Americas because we can work 
in cooperation with the universities of the North 
and South. No real jealousies exist between these 
institutions, nor is there any distrust. The world 
of men of science and of educators has to a great 
extent been international. In it there is no narrow 
nationalism, there are no tortuous ambitions or 
threats — as there often is in the political and eco- 
nomic world. Throughout the world scholars form 
communities bound by common ideals and valuable 
common aims. They possess a firm feeling of human 
responsibility and a great respect for men and val- 
ues. They try always to speak the language of truth 
and thousands of times they have had the courage 
to face misfortune without fear, alone or accom- 
panied by persecutions and abuse. In past and pres- 
ent ages they have defied humbly and in silence the 
anger of the powerful and the proud as did Socrates 
who preferred to drink poison rather than to live 
a life without dignity. I think that inter-American 
educational cooperation must be stimulated on the 
university level and in this way mold the leaders of 
the common future of America. 








Home Base for Foreign Students 


ARTHUR FERARU 


Arthur Feraru is Dean of the Suffolk Division of 
Adelphi College. He was formerly with the Institute 
of International Education as Special Assistant to 
the Vice President and Coordinator of the Research 
Information Unit. 


The period since the end of the second world war, 
in which increasing numbers of persons from other 
countries have come to the United States to study 
at our colleges and universities, has also been a 
time of growth for organizations of foreign students 
in this country. These organizations have consider- 
able potential importance both for foreign students 
and for the wider educational community in the 
United States. However, it is difficult to assess the 
effects and accomplishments of such organizations, 
and there are several questions about their roles. Do 
foreign student organizations help or hinder their 
members in adjusting to student life in the United 
States? Do they isolate foreign students from their 
American colleagues or do they serve as useful focal 
points for the association of persons with common 
interests? Do they help or hinder students in ad- 
justing to life after they return home? 

According to the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, there were 53,107 students from abroad en- 
rolled in 1,666 educational institutions in this country 
in 1960-61. This number represents about one and 
a half per cent of the total student enrollment of 
American colleges and universities. The leading na- 
tionality groups in America’s foreign student popu- 
lation include British, Canadians, Chinese, Filipinos, 
Greeks, Indians, Iranians, Japanese, Koreans, Mexi- 
cans and Venezuelans. While some of the largest na- 
tionality groups have student organizations, there 
is no direct correlation between numbers of students 
in the United States and the existence of an organi- 
zation for that nationality group. The organizations 
of students from India and Iran, for example, have 


potential memberships of over 2,000 each; yet there 
also are organizations for Vietnamese and Afghan 
students, when only 355 and 119 students, respective- 
ly, from these countries were reported in the U. S. 
in 1960-61. It is evident that numerical strength is 
not the only factor in the establishment of a foreign 
<tudent organization. Perhaps the very fact of scare- 
ity of numbers is an inducement for students from 
abroad to seek each other out and group together. 

Associations have been formed by students from 
cight Far Eastern countries: China, India, Indonesia, 
Japan, Korea, Malaya, Thailand and Vietnam. There 
are the All African Students Union of the Americas 
and associations of African students from Nigeria 
and Ghana. Students from the Near and Middle East 
also have organizations; there is an Arab Students 
Association and associations of students from Af- 
ghanistan, Iran, Israel, Pakistan and Turkey. In ad- 
dition, there is a West Indian Student Association, 
some campus clubs of Latin American students, and 
associations of refugee students from Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Hungary and the Ukraine. 

All these groups are organized along national or 
regional lines and the majority of them are composed 
of students who belong to the so-called “minority 
groups” in the United States — Negro, Semitic and 
Oriental. There is little or no tendency for foreign 
students here to join as a general group of “out- 
siders.” African, Asian and the Middle Eastern stu- 
dent groups seem to be the most highly organized. 
One can only speculate on the reasons for this ten- 
dency, but they are apparently closely related to the 
basic purposes of student organizations: to provide 
opportunities for social and _ intellectual contacts 
among students from the same country, to maintain 
ties with the student’s own country and to inform 
American students and American people in general 
about the foreign students home country. 

Do students from Africa and Asia have greater 
difficulty than those from Europe in being accepted 
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on campuses and in communities, do they, there- 
fore, feel a greater need for contacts with students 
from their own countries or continents? A study of 
the interaction between Americans and foreign stu- 
dents, conducted by the New York University Re- 
search Center for Human Relations, indicated that 
Europeans spend more leisure time with Americans 
than do non-Europeans and that they have closer 
relationships with Americans. Does the African, the 
Asian and the Middle Easterner find it difficult to 
maintain ties with his home country or find that 
most Americans are ignorant and in need of informa- 
tion about his country? Perhaps the more one feels 
alien in a foreign country, the more acutely one feels 
a need for an organization of one’s own. 

In addition to providing channels of communica- 
tion between foreign students from one country, be- 
tween the students and their home countries or be- 
tween foreign students and Americans, some of the 
organizations offer financial assistance to their mem- 
bers and provide guidance and information on other 
sources of financial assistance and on study in this 
country. 

Activities of student organizations include holding 
conventions, publication of newsletters and bulletins 
on their home countries for distribution here, ar- 
ranging social gatherings, showing films, conducting 
discussion groups (sometimes including American 
students), providing speakers and entertainers to 
campus and community groups interested in learning 
about their countries and providing advice to stu- 
dents in the home country who plan to study in the 
U. S. 

Of course, not all foreign student organizations 
are able to carry out such ambitious programs. The 
fluctuating or migratory nature of their member- 
ships, as well as the widespread distribution of stu- 
dents on campuses throughout the United States, 
presents difficulties to these organizations. Many 
foreign student groups concentrate their work in 
the big cities such as New York, Chicago and Wash- 
ington, where there are a great number of educa- 
tional institutions and large groupings of the foreign 
student population. Limited finances, of course, in- 
fluence the effectiveness of these groups. In general, 
they operate on a shoestring, and money is a peren- 
nial problem. 

Studies of the acceptance or rejection of foreign 
student organizations on the college campus and 
analyses of the political activities of these organiza- 
tions would provide significent information about 
the international educational exchange of persons 
movement. First, however, one may question the 
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usefulness cf these organizations to foreign students 
Do they serve legitimate purposes? Do they meet 
—or are they trying to meet — real needs? 

Such organizations can be extremely useful to the 
foreign student in helping him avoid a common pit- 
fall — alienation from his own country and culture. 
For many who come to the United States, life in this 
country is extremely attractive, and some become 
Americanized to the extent of wishing to remain here 
permanently. Some students, upon their return home, 
find that their stay in the United States and their 
acceptance of elements of American culture cut them 
off from their own people. No one, of course, would 
advocate that foreign students return home com- 
pletely untouched by their contact with the United 
States, but, on the other hand, over-identification 
with America may create readjustment problems for 
the returning student. Such attitudes also may have 
unfortunate repercussions in the home country by 
raising doubts on the wisdom of sending students 
abroad to study if they return “un-Japanese” or “un- 
Iranian,” for example. One way to avoid excessive 
alienation from the home country is through the 
foreign student organizations, which offer the stu- 
dent from abroad contact with his fellow nationals 
and with his own country and which help to preserve 
the student's cultural identity. 

The foreign student organization also serves to 
alleviate a problem which is the reverse of the alien- 
ation problem; it acts as a secure “home base” from 
which students can draw strength and confidence 
to step out into American campus and community 
life. This service is particularly helpful to students 
who are least readily and easily accepted into Ameri- 
can life — Africans, Orientals and Arabs. In addition 
to our domestic race relations problems, there is the 
simple fact that Asia, Africa and the Middle East are 
relatively unfamiliar territory to most Americans, 
and people from those areas may come up against 
barriers—if not of hostility, at least of ignorance. If 
foreign student organizations can help the individual 
student gain an entry into American life and if they 
can serve to inform Americans on parts of the world 
about which we are unfamiliar, these organizations 
will have a most laudable function to perform. 

If, however, their effect is to segregate national 
groups from each other and from American students, 
to cultivate ties among students from the same coun- 
try to such a degree that contacts with other foreign 
students and with Americans are not developed, then 
they will be doing a disservice to both the students 
and to the cause of international understanding. 

In a world where exclusive nationalism and racial 
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When foreign nationals band together, they are in a stronger position to present their culture to 
others. Above, a Greek student talks to an African at N.Y. U.’s International Students Fair. 


self-conciousness are no longer considered necessary 
or desirable, a world where scholars and students 
of any color or any culture can move freely from one 
place to another, where differences are considered 
neither a mark of superiority nor a stigma of inferi- 
ority and where people are accepted or rejected as 
individuals rather than as members of one race or 


one national group, it is possible that foreign student 
organizations may find their usefulness outlived. In 
the meantime, however, they have a difficult and 
valid function and their development in the future 
will merit the interest of those concerned with the 
promotion of international understanding through 


educational exchange. 





DALE JUGUETES QUE LO 
ORIENTEN BIEN! 





SIGNALS 
ACROSS 
VENEZUELA 


BASIL THORNTON 


Basil Thorton is Vice President of the Broadcasting 
Foundation of America and Director of the Inter- 
national Division, National Educational Television 
& Radio Center. 
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In sharp contrast with the business skyscrapers, 
apartment blocks with the ultra-modern and the 
pleasant villas of the fashionable residential areas, 
are the shanty barrios which climb up the conical 
hills, on the outskirts of Caracas, Venezuela. These 
shanty settlements are almost without schools. Chil- 
dren grow up in droves bereft of rudimentary cul- 
ture and are a monumental problem for the church- 
man, the educator and the social worker. 

In 1958 the Creole Foundation in Venezuela asked 
the Broadcasting Foundation of America (BFA) to 
study the possibilities of establishing a system of 
educational television in Venezuela to help reach 
these children. The rapidly rising child population, 
a problem common to many Latin American coun- 
tries, had caused Venezuela to be faced with a teach- 
er shortage and lack of school facilities. 

Dr. John Winnie, of the State University of Lowa. 
was sent to Caracas for six months to examine the 
educational situation and to explore the possibility 
of using educational television. He found great sym- 
pathy and interest for this project in the Ministry of 
Education, and an Educational Television Commis- 
sion was formed composed of representatives who 
taught at all educational levels in Venezuela. Dr. 
Winnie became its technical consultant. 

At that time there were two flourishing commercial 
television stations in Caracas with networks extend- 
ing into the heavily populated areas of the country. 
In addition, there was the government-owned Tele- 
visora Nacional serving only the Caracas area. The 
Caracas area has many of the schools of the country 
and is suitable for experimental purposes. 

The Educational Television Commission devel- 
oped into a working body with headquarters in the 
Instituto Pedagogico, the normal school. Some of the 
members of the Commission were professors who 
had experience with commercial television in chil- 
dren’s programs or programs on the wild life and 
geography of Venezuela. It was decided to conduct 
an experiment over the Televisora Nacional, and 
private funds from the Creole Foundation were 
channeled for this purpose. Some delay ensued ow- 
ing to a change in government with consequent 
ministerial dislocations and, finally, the original plans 
were shortened. Television sets were provided from 
the United States to some 30 state schools — private 
schools had to acquire their own sets — and a special 
two-week course for secondary schools was set up 
in biology, chemistry, mathematics, physics and so- 
ciology; and classes for teachers were televised on 
laboratory techniques and the use of audio-visual 
aids in teaching. 








The content of the programs was not geared to 
specific books or courses. The course was designed 
by the Television Commission as an educational 
television program emphasizing a teacher-training 
program. As funds became available from the Minis- 
try of Education, the program content would be 
broadened to include primary education and the 
sciences in secondary schools. 

Arrangements were made on the basis of the 
answers to questionnaires which gauged the reac- 
tions of pupils, teachers and the general public. The 
lessons themselves were excellent; it was remarkable 
how well the teachers acquired television skills in 
the eight weeks of training preceding the lessons. 
Adequate visual aids and animation were used and 
the lessons were fresh, invigorating and interesting. 
Reactions from pupils, teachers and the public were 
favorable (“overwhelmingly enthusiastic” was the 
phrase used), and when Dr. Winnie returned to the 
United States, in July 1958, he was able to report 
on an extremely successful project, with the Vene- 
zuelan Ministry of Education having every intention 
of developing this new educational tool. 

The Ministry of Education appropriated funds 
for continued programming during the following 
school year. As a result of this experiment, the two 


commercial TV networks offered time tor educa- 
tional broadcasts to supplement the limited facilities 
of Radio-TV Nacional. 

In 1959, again with BFA financed by the Creole 
Foundation, a formal contract was drawn up be- 
tween the Broadcasting Foundation of America and 
the Ministry of Education whereby the BFA would 
invite small groups of prospective television teachers 
to inspect and take part in representative educational 
television activities in the U.S. Groups of Venezuelan 
teachers visited and inspected schools’ television at 
Hagerstown and Detroit; community educational 
stations in Boston, Pittsburgh and Chicago; the edu- 
cational activities of the commercial networks; the 
New York State Regents Educational Television 
Project, and the National Educational Television & 
Radio Center in New York. They were able to wit- 
ness the making of the programs and to be present 
in the schools to see the effects of the programs on 
the children and teachers. As far as possible, the 
visitors participated in the actual production of 
shows. Without exception, the visiting teachers re- 
turned to Venezuela with a fervent interest in the 
various activities of American educational television, 
and they prepared to adapt them to their own en- 
vironment. 


The teacher becomes part actress, and the schoolroom becomes a stage set 
as Venezuela attempts to broaden its educational facilities through television. 














Elementary schoolers get their fundamentals and... 


BFA sent experts in television teaching, graphics. 
production and station management to Venezuela 
to collaborate with local staff in the production of 
programs. Special educational television equipment, 
such as quick printers and movable blackboards, was 
also sent to Caracas. Dr. Winnie again went to Vene- 
zuela and set up a program schedule. 

The Venezuelan Minister of Education was par- 
ticularly interested in three aspects of educational 
television: 

—the value of television as an enrichment to 
courses which in many schools were imper- 
fectly conducted 

— whether science lessons could be taught ef- 
fectively by television in schools without 
science teachers 

—whether television really saved teaching man- 
power. 

Dr. Samuel Gould, then President of Antioch College 
and Chairman of BFA, visited the Ministry of Edu- 
cation in Caracas to discuss long-term planning in 
educational television. In Caracas the Ministry ex- 
panded its audio-visual center to include television. 
A promising start had been made. 

In spite of the success of the pilot experiment, it 
was decided during the development period not to 
engage in formal classes in arithmetic, biology or 
geometry, but to make the first priority a program 
series for illiterates, called Abajo Cadenas. Great 
energy and ingenuity were shown in the organiza- 
tion, broadcasting and popularization of this pro- 
gram. The President of the Republic promised to 
shake hands with everyone who learned to read 
through these programs, and finally he shook very 
many. Some 20,000 illiterates were processed by 
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volunteer students and the half-hour program was 
broadcast five days a week over the Televisora Na- 
cional. Abajo Cadenas is now in its third year and 
is well established in public esteem. The Office of 
Adult Education is presently conducting an inquiry 
into the effectiveness and results of the program in 
the metropolitan area. 

To try to attract the children of the shanty barrios 
into centers, to gain their confidence and to acquaint 
them with some elements of personal hygiene and 
social comportment, two programs were devised in 
1959 by the Audio-Visual Center, again under the 
original financial impetus of the Creole Foundation 
and in consultation with BFA. These programs were 
called Tio Vacaciones and Dr. Remigio en la Hora 
Tricolore. Tio Vacaciones is described as an in- 
teresting old gentleman, young in spirit, optimistic, 
full of good Venezuelan sense, given to study and 
inquiry — qualities he tries to impart to his child 
audience. Don Remigio is of the people and has 
the same aspirations and anxieties as the inhabitants 
of the popular districts. He discusses the customs. 
personalities, folklore and countryside of Venezuela. 
Other programs devised by the Audio-Visual Center 
were El Calendario de Mama, designed to help 
mothers in their pre-school treatment of children and 
to persuade them that school is wasted if there is 
not a good family atmosphere at home; and Pepito 
el Gigante for children. A new program this year 
is a kindergarten series, En el Jardin de Infancia. 
This program is the object of intensive production 
and is now undergoing audience research. 

In the planning since 1960—but not yet broadcast 
for lack of funds—is a program established by the In- 
stituto Pedagogico to upgrade teachers. Great stress 
was laid on this aspect of educational TV in the form- 
ative days of 1958, and the Director of the Instituto 
Pedagogico, Padre Montaner, headed the Educa- 
tional TV Commission. A commercial network of- 
fered time from 7:00 to 7:30 a.m. daily for this pro- 
gram, in 1958, but advantage was not taken of the 
offer. Carlos Izquierdo, the present Director of the 
Centro Audio-Visual, who combines educational 
qualifications with excellent television experience, 
reported in July 1961 that the Center is hoping to 
produce programs directed to secondary school stu- 
dents and teachers and, generally, to enlarge its par- 
ticipation in the field, but it is restrained by budget 
considerations. 

It is difficult to say whether the experiment in 
Venezuela has been a success or not. The Venezuel- 
ans must decide according to their own priorities. It 
is obvious that except for illiteracy they by no means 








have tackled extensively all the tasks that educa- 
tional television can perform. Their activities have 
been mainly on the periphery. As vet, there is no 
formal instruction channeled into elementary or sec- 
ondary schools, nor programs for teacher upgrading 
—all heavily endorsed in the 1958 survey and experi- 
ment. They have made some achievements through 
educational TV, but compared, for example, with 
the Italian project on Radiotelevisione Italiana, prog- 
ress has been slow and meager. Both countries started, 
roughly, at the same time. The Italians immediately 
fixed their target—junior high school instruction di- 
rected particularly to those areas without high 
schools. In the first year of television, full, first-year 
high school instruction was given in all necessary 
subjects, including Italian, mathematics, science and 
geography. Beautiful supporting pamphlets were 
prepared and interest was aroused at the grass- 
roots level. Second- and third-year high school in- 
struction has now been added, and 45 classes are 
televised weekly. Homework is corrected in Rome 
for 25,000 pupils. Local village committees have been 
formed to provide receivers and organize viewing. It 
is all a fantastic success. RAI is now building a spe- 
cial production building with several studios and the 
most modern equipment, virtually a new independ- 
ent television center for educational television. 
Italy and Venezuela have one television accom- 
plishment in common: they both have a daily TV 
program for illiterates which has strong support. 
However, the comparison between the two countries 
is not altogether fair since the RAI network covers 
the country and it is in the provinces, particularly in 
the south of Italy, where television instruction to sup- 
plement the lack of high schools is most needed. In 
Venezuela, the Televisora Nacional has decrepit 
equipment and is local to Caracas, and even the com- 
mercial networks do not cover the less developed 
regions. It is in the regions of Venezuela where there 
is no television that the upgrading of education is 
most needed, but due to the increase in the number 
of children, it is needed everywhere. Nevertheless, 
full advantage has not been taken of the coverage 
offered by the Venezuelan commercial networks, and 
Televisora Nacional has not been modernized. Al- 
though many areas of the country are not covered 
by television, kinescopes from TV productions could 
be used with projectors in the undeveloped areas. 
Indeed, it was with this in mind that educational 
television was placed in the Audio-Visual Center 
which formerly had operated only in film. Results 
such as those obtained in Italy can be secured in 
Venezuela only if the decision is made at the minis- 
















































. advanced students learn physics via TV. 


terial level to install modern television equipment 
and to provide a budget for educational television. 

Venezuela now has a foundation on which to build 
educational television if the country wants it. It has 
a trained nucleus of television teachers, and many 
program formats have been tried out. The possibili- 
ties of educational TV have been demonstrated to 
the authorities, the teachers, the children and the 
public. Despite the many millions of dollars poured 
into educational television all through the United 
States by state, university and private sources, it did 
not progress without doubts, hesitations and frustra- 
tions. It has taken ten years to develop a really mean- 
ingful national educational television network. Vene- 
zuela is now in its fourth year. 

If educational television is to flourish in Latin 
America and bring its undoubted potential to the 
solution of the educational and social problems of 
that area, it is still necessary in some country, per- 
haps Venezuela, perhaps Chile, for educational tele- 
vision to be used to a much greater degree than it 
has been in Venezuela. Something on the scale of 
the Italian project is needed in the Spanish language, 
with abundant resources in one single country, to 
show what could really be done everywhere. There 
is urgent need to develop at least one full-scale op- 
eration using engineering facilities as they are. The 
production of an inexpensive receiver for use in 
poor communities would be a great help. In a few 
vears the propagation of a television signal over a 
wide area will no longer be a problem. Only if it is 
shown to the educational authorities that dollar for 
dollar, teacher for teacher and building for building, 
educational television can accomplish more than 
conventional teaching methods, will it break through 
in Latin America. 
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OUR 
LINK TO 
MOSCOW 


EDWARD WEINTAL 


Soviet-American differences were forgotten when 
Van Cliburn won the Tchaikowsky competition in 
Moscow (left, p. 12); when the Leningrad Kirov 


Ballet scored a succes d’estime in New York (upper 


right, p. 12; left, p. 13), and when the Moiseyev 
Company received popular acclaim during its U.S. 
engagements (lower right, p. 12). After Igor Moise- 
yev and his troupe danced with their hosts at Folk 
Dance House, New York, Mr. Moiseyev developed 
dances using American folk idiom (right, p. 13). 
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Edward Weintal covers diplomatic affairs in 
Washington for Newsweek magazine. The following 
article appeared first in The New York Times Maga- 
zine of August 6, 1961. 


The most stable—indeed the only stable—feature 
of Soviet-American relations these last few years has 
been the complex of activities lumped together under 
the general heading “cultural exchanges.” Prelimi- 
nary negotiations now under way are expected to 
produce the third successive agreement covering 
American visits of Soviet specialists of all kinds, rang- 
ing from nuclear physicists to ballerinas, and return 
visits of their American opposite numbers to the So- 
viet Union. 

Quietly and almost serenely, the exchanges have 
been going on under official sponsorship since 1958. 
They have weathered the U-2 and RB-47 incidents 
and the break-up of the 1960 Paris summit meeting. 
Even the growing crisis over Berlin, which may push 











the two countries to the brink of war, is not expected 


to interfere with the extension of the program for the 
1962-63 period. American negotiators freely pre- 
dict that, barring a dramatic flare-up, the new agree- 
ment is likely to be consummated with no more than 
the usual difficulties attendant upon exchange nego- 
tiations with the Russians. 

Confidence in the outcome derives from the fact 
that both sides feel they can gain something impor- 
tant from the exchanges, even though each side has 
its own objectives, differing markedly from those of 
the other. As far back as the 1955 Geneva summit 
meeting, President Eisenhower and Chairman 
Khrushchev, who agreed on very little, did concede 
that “cultural exchanges” may be advantageous to 
both countries, though for entirely different reasons. 

The actual negotiations on the first exchange 
agreement showed the depth of United States-Soviet 
misunderstanding and suspicion as to the purposes 


of the program. Ambassador Georgi Zaroubin, who 
acted for the Russians, tried to prove that the Iron 








Curtain existed in the United States and not in the 
Soviet Union. On the United States’ side, Ambassador 


William S. B. Lacy quite honestly suspected every 
Soviet proposal of a hidden intelligence motive. 
K:ven before the two sat down to a conference table 
on Oct. 28, 1957, Zaroubin dared Lacy to send United 
States contestants to a Tchaikovsky piano competi- 
tion, knowing full well that at the time official Wash- 
ington frowned on United States’ participation in 
Soviet-sponsored “cultural” enterprises. 

Without batting an eyelid, Lacy, who had no 
authority to make the commitment, accepted. For- 
tunately for the program—and for Lacy—Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles agreed to underwrite the 
acceptance the next morning. Zaroubin’s invitation 
blank was duplicated and circulated to music groups 
throughout the country. Among those filling in the 
blanks was a Texas boy named Van Cliburn who 
was later awarded first prize by the Russian judges 
and made musical history. 

After a tough round of negotiations, during which 
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Meeting mayors and men-in-the-street, Dmitri Polyanksky (left), member of the Soviet Presidium, 
and 12 Soviet dignitaries toured the U.S. in 1960. They returned the visit of nine U.S. governors. 


both Zaroubin and Lacy approached each exchange 
project with the gravity and caution reserved by 
other diplomats for peace treaties, a two-year agree- 
ment was finally signed on Jan. 27, 1958. As a result 
of the Lacy-Zaroubin agreement, later extended for 
two more years, no fewer than 218 United States 
delegations, made up of 3,102 individuals, visited 
_ the Soviet Union, while 2,452 Soviet nationals, mem- 
bers of 229 delegations, came to the United States 
by the end of December 1960. The delegations cov- 
ered the entire gamut of human endeavor, ranging 
from grain storage, soil salinity, maternal care, higher 
nervous activity, to atomic energy, “My Fair Lady,” 
ballets, artists, musicians and chess players. 

Though the talents and pursuits of the exchange 
delegations are of infinite variety, they have one 
thing in common—each has been carefully chosen 
to make sure it promotes the policy objectives of its 
government. This is true on the United States as 
well as on the Soviet side. Out of the many other- 
wise suitable exchange suggestions reaching the 
State Department, only those most likely to foster 
the government’s main objectives are accepted or 
even considered. 

The primary American objective is, and has been 
from the start, to punch holes through the Iron 
Curtain—to open the Soviet Union to influences from 
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the West. An additional purpose has been to obtain 
more first-hand observation about what goes on 
behind the barrier—how the Communist economy 
operates, what people subjected to Communist rule 
think and what the Red Empire’s strengths and 
weaknesses really are. United States officials in 
charge of the program feel that both causes have 
been appreciably advanced by the exchanges. 

There is convincing evidence, for instance, that a 
good many Soviet visitors have returned home with 
a favorable impression of the United States and its 
people. Igor Moiseyev, head of the ballet company 
which scored a popular success of its American tour, 
shocked Soviet officialdom by praising the cultural 
side of the United States in a Moscow lecture. Mem- 
bers of his company, it is known, have sat up nights 
telling their relatives, friends and neighbors about 
the warm reception and the variety of consumer 
goods and luxuries found in the United States. 

Members of the public health delegation which 
visited here last year went even further. One or two 
confessed to their escorts that they had been com- 
pletely deceived by what they were told, before 
their journey, about life and public health in the 
United States. 

Another kind of tribute came to the University 
of Michigan band when it toured the Soviet Union 








last spring. As a result of the tour, the Soviet Ministry 
of Culture has been advised by its own musicians to 
buy United States brass and woodwind instruments 
as superior to anything available in the Soviet Union. 

Side by side with their strictly “cultural” col- 
leagues, American technical experts have been sup- 
plying officials with all sorts of useful and hitherto 
unavailable information. For instance, the United 
States petroleum industry delegation which went to 
the USSR last August to study refineries, oil and 
gas fields and underwater drilling came back tre- 
mendously impressed with Soviet techniques and 
warned the government the Soviets would soon be- 
come a factor in the world oil picture. 

On the other hand, former F. A. A. chief Elwood 
Quesada returned from his Soviet trip convinced that 
the Russians were at least 20 years behind the United 
States in air-safety devices and recommended against 
any civil air agreement until the Russians had con- 
formed their safety regulations to ours. 

United States officials shy away from questions 
regarding the volume and nature of information 
acquired through the exchange program, except to 
say that the Soviet Union is nowhere near the mys- 
tery it was before 1958. This in spite of the fact that 
the State Department had asked for and received 
assurances from the Central Intelligence Agency 
that no attempt would ever be made to “upholster” 
exchangees going to the Soviet Union. 

As for the Russians, what they want is imme- 
diately useful and applicable information about 
American farming methods, steel production, super- 
market operation and all the hosts of practical ac- 
tivities in which America excels. They also want 
America to respect their achievements in science and 
the arts and thus improve their image in the Western 
world. But image-improvement is a secondary and 
almost incidental objective with them. Essentially, 
the Russians want the exchange program to fill the 
gaps still remaining after the most careful study of 
the rich intelligence fare provided by newspapers, 
magazines, scientific, industrial and trade journals 
published in the United States. 

Russian technicians are interested chiefly in what 
they have come to see in their specialized areas. 
A Soviet steel delegation simply declined to take the 
time to visit the first iron works ever built in the 
United States, now a museum, at Saugus, Massa- 
chusetts. They are not interested in theory and care 
little for visits to such places as the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology or the Bureau of Mines lab- 
oratories in Pittsburgh. They want practical facts 
and show no timidity in asking to see plants which 


they know in advance to be restricted. 

The difference between the United States and 
Soviet approaches to the exchanges is best illustrated 
by statistics covering student exchanges in the aca- 
demic years 1958-61. Of the 68 Americans studying 
in Russia, 59 chose Slavic languages, literature or 
history as their subject, while only nine studied 
science. But of the 65 Soviet students in the United 
States, 47 took up chemical, physical and electrical 
engineering, while only 18 studied languages, edu- 
cation and geography. 

Again, while the United States wants Soviet and 
American students to be distributed among as many 
universities as possible, the Russians have been re- 
stricting Americans to the Universities of Moscow 
and Leningrad. American students have been denied 
access to laboratories and to the research institutes 
of the Academy of Sciences. Of the approximately 
40 dissertations recently requested by American stu- 
dents of the Lenin Library in Moscow, only two 
were made available. One had Stalin’s name crudely 
deleted throughout and “Communist party” written 
in. The rest “were in use,” but continued requests 
over a span of time were as unproductive as the first. 

Soviet efforts in the cultural field have had little 
in common with Western ideas of free intellectual 
give-and-take. The Soviets have systematically used 
informational, scientific, artistic and educational 
materials, doctrines and personnel as instruments 
of their policy. They have insisted, for instance, that 
United States delegations visit the Baltic capitals, 
hoping to break down the United States policy of 
non-recognition of the Soviet conquest of the once 
independent republics. Their delegates, be they 
chess players, nuclear physicists or violinists, speak 
in unison on such subjects as disarmament, Laos 
or Berlin. 

Though occasionally a sensible argument can be 
had with an individual Russian alone, no “bull ses- 
sions” are possible in the long run. Americans who 
attempt them either get the straight party line or 
find their Soviet colleagues suddenly unable to keep 
appointments because of “ill health” or “an unex- 
pected assignment” out of town. 

To thwart this Soviet tendency to manipulate the 
exchangees and to limit Soviet gains in the informa- 
tion-gathering fields, the State Department has firmly 
insisted on reciprocity, or at least on equivalent ad- 
vantage, in all its exchange dealings with the Soviets. 

Ambassador Lacy, the State Department’s chief 
for East-West exchanges, has advocated reciprocity 
since the earliest days of the program. He has in- 
sisted that if the Russians want to send a delegation 
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to find out how the United States handles river traffic 
on the Mississippi, American experts must be given 
a chance to find out more about traffic on some 
Russian river that our people have not yet been per- 
mitted to see. In case there is nothing about Russian 
river traffic we would like to know, we must then 
insist on “equivalent advantage.” 

The principle of reciprocity or equivalent advan- 
tage has been challenged by prominent educators 
and by some members of the New Frontier, includ- 
ing, for a time, Secretary of State Dean Rusk. The 
argument against reciprocity is that since we want 
the Russians to see us in action, there is no good 
reason for denying them access simply because they 
refuse to open certain of their areas to us. Proponents 
of reciprocity, who have carried their argument suc- 
cessfully to President Kennedy, reply that unless we 
deny the Russians some of the areas they want to 
see we might as well give up hope of ever persuading 
them to open new areas to us. 

Reciprocity, which also serves to protect the State 
Department from critics charging that the exchange 
program is merely a camouflage for Soviet espionage, 
is not a universal remedy. However much it would 
like to, the State Department cannot tell United 
States newspapers or magazines what not to print, 
instruct American students what they should study 
or prevent any American citizen from talking his 
head off either here or in the Soviet Union. But the 
reciprocity requirement can serve and has served as 
a useful brake on Soviet attempts to subvert the pro- 
gram to their own uses. 

In spite of all the program’s shortcomings, the 
policy of the Kennedy administration, as expressed 
by the President in a March 1, 1961, press confer- 
ence statement, has favored increased reciprocal ex- 
changes with the Russians. Events certain to have 
had some influence on millions of Russians in their 
thinking about this country, such as the American 
exhibition of 1959, American films, the magazine 
Amerika, which is passed from hand to hand by 
thousands of readers every month, American radio 
and television programs, including Presidential press 
conferences, visits of American tourists, would have 
been impossible without the agreement. 

In facing negotiations for the 1962-63 program, 
United States officials administering it set them- 
selves the goal of increasing the volume of exchanges 
in areas providing the broadest possible Soviet ex- 
posure to various aspects of American life and of 
limiting those of intelligence value to the Russians. 
Areas of expansion, they say, should include student 
exchanges, the circulation of Amerika, radio and 
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television programs, distribution of books and pe- 
riodicals and the opening of reading rooms. 

But not even an improved and _ better-balanced 
program is likely, in and of itself, to resolve United 
States-Soviet differences or produce closer coopera- 
tion between the two governments. No exchange 
program can overcome the differences in objectives 
and in the essentials of the two social, political and 
economic systems. Even the most enthusiastic United 
States officials connected with the program recognize 
that the Soviet Union and the United States, as the 
two most powerful nations in the world, would be 
rivals even if their system were less different and 
their people mutually more sympathetic. 

However, on a less ambitious level, they consider 
the program well worth continuing. It is true that 
in some cases Russians visiting the United States 
and Americans visiting Russia have felt more hostile 
after the experience than they did before. As a rule, 
however, generally friendlier relations have resulted 
from the exchanges, especially among athletes, per- 
formers and scientists. 

In a few happy instances, significant contacts have 
been made and insights acquired by the exchanges. 
Reporting on the most recent Pugwash conference 
of U. S. and Soviet scientists, for example, Walt 
Rostow, now of the White House inner circle, told a 
television audience that top Soviet scientists seemed 
to acquire some understanding of America’s in- 
sistence upon inspection as a pre-condition to a 
nuclear-test ban. 

This has not vet been reflected in the official Soviet 
attitude and it may never be. But if one leading 
Soviet scientist should communicate his understand- 
ing of the American position to Khrushchev, and 
Khrushchev in turn should translate this under- 
standing into Soviet policy, the whole exchange pro- 
gram would have been worth the effort and expense 
many times over. It is such a chance as this that 
persuades the State Department to keep plugging 
away at person-to-person exchanges. 

And even if no such miracle ever comes to pass, 
the least that can be said about the exchanges is 
that they must have done some good. They have 
shown many influential Russians what the United 
States is like — what its industrial capacity is, the 
standard of living it gives its citizens, the war poten- 
tial it represents. Likewise, they have produced a 
better understanding among Americans of what the 
Soviet system is like. At worst, the exchanges have 
done no harm; at best, they may ultimately provide 
a toe-hold for the difficult ascent toward normaliza- 
tion of United States-Soviet relations. 
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For Indonesia’s Children 


Miss Tadjoedin is Supervisor of Elementary 
Teacher Education in Indonesia and is Editor of the 
Bulletin of Education. While on a Smith-Mundt 
grant in 1957 she received a Master of Arts degree 
in education from the University of Kansas. 


An inspection into the Indonesian national charac- 
ter is necessary for a clear understanding of teacher- 
training and primary school education in Indonesia 
today. In every aspect of Indonesian life — spiritual, 
social and physical—there is one outstanding fea- 
ture, namely the system of Gotong Rojong or “mutual 
cooperation.” Gotong Rojong, which means toiling 
hard together —the piety of all for the interest of all 
— is a way of life in Indonesia and an attitude which 
reflects a humaneness above mere brotherhood. The 
system of Gotong Rojong is a consolidation of the five 
principles on which the State of Indonesia is based — 
recognition of divine omnipotence, humaneness, na- 
tional consciousness, belief and faith in democracy 
and social justice for all. 

A Gotong Rojong attitude must be nurtured among 
the nation’s children to foster the development of 
Indonesian socialism. As a way of life and as an atti- 
tude, Gotong Rojong is an objective of the Indonesian 
nation and hence a main objective of education in 
general and of teacher education in particular. The 
primary school, as part of general education, and the 
teacher-training school are considered the basic 
means for the realization of the Gotong Rojong atti- 
tude and a just and prosperous Indonesia. Article 3 of 
the Fundamental Education Act of 1950 clearly de- 
fines Indonesia’s objective to foster the development 
of Gotong Rojong in its children. This Act stipulates 
that, “The aim of education is the forming of capable 
persons with a high moral character, democratic 
citizens with a sense of responsibility for the welfare 
of the society and the country as a whole.” 

The welfare of the individual, of society and of the 
country as a whole depends primarily on the capa- 
bilities of the people and the recognition of individ- 
ual differences. The Provisional Constitution of the 
Republic of Indonesia embodies this idea in Indo- 
nesia’s attitude toward education. Article 30 of the 
Constitution states that every Indonesian citizen is 
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entitled to an education and will be free to pursue 
the education of his choice. It provides that there is 
no restriction on education except for the supervision 
to be exercised by public authority in accordance 
with the law. The two above-mentioned articles of 
the Constitution clearly illustrate the universality 
and freedom in the choice and exercise of education 
which characterize Indonesian education. 

The freedom of Indonesian education is respon- 
sible for the variety of types of schools and amounts 
of tuition. A wide scope of freedom is given to priv- 
ate agencies to set up and manage schools in accord- 
ance with their own findings. However, they must 
conform with the basic objectives of the central gov- 
ernment such as the deepening of the national 
consciousness, the strengthening of the unity of Indo- 
nesia, and the stimulation and deepening of the sense 
of humanity, tolerance and respect for the individ- 
ual’s religious convictions. Even in public schools 
there is provision within school hours for religious 
teaching in accordance with parents’ wishes. 

From the beginning, the government has been 
faced with two problems in primary education: its 
expansion on a large scale and the improvement of 
the quality of education. Although the government 
realized that the two problems had to be tackled 
simultaneously, primary emphasis was placed on 
quantity and then on raising the educational level. 

Since Article 41 of the Constitution says that the 
government of the Republic of Indonesia is respon- 
sible for the education of the Indonesian people, 
many private schools enjoy government subsidies. 
Private schools which meet the minimum require- 
ments for obtaining a subsidy can get as much as 
100 per cent of the total expenses necessary for the 
school according to government school standards. A 
subsidy can be given for salaries of the teaching staff 
and other personnel, educational material and equip- 
ment and buildings. 

The standard primary school has a six-year course. 
There are approximately 50 pupils in each class- 
room. Because of the great demand for primary 
education and the shortage of teachers and accom- 
modations, many schools have to operate in two 
shifts — morning and afternoon. Statistics show that 
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The technical school students above received their 
backgrounds in the expanding primary school system. 


at present there are approximately 35,000 public 
primary schools attended by about 8,000,000 pupils. 

The curriculum of a public primary school is 
planned by the Central Board of Primary Inspectors, 
assisted by the Regional Board of Primary School 
Inspectors. The primary school course is terminated 
by an entrance exam for secondary school. Those 
who have completed the six courses and do not in 
tend to continue their schooling are presented with 
a certificate. To safeguard the quality of education 
throughout the country, the curriculum is concerned 
with both the kind of subject matter to be taught 
and the distribution of subject matter over the dif 
ferent classes. It also shows the number of hours to 
be devoted to each subject for each year. In addition 
to curriculum planning, the Central Board of the 
Inspectorate is also responsible for the choice of 
textbooks. 

Currently, Bahasa Indonesia, the national lan- 
guage, is used as the medium of teaching through- 
out the country. Dialect may be used in teaching in 
the kindergartens and the first two grades of primary 
school. 

Although some provision for pre-primary educa- 
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tion is recorded as part of the school system in the 
Fundamental Education Act of 1950, the govern- 
ment does not run state pre-primary schools. Except 
for the few state teacher-training schools for kinder- 
garten teachers, all kindergarten schools are non 
covernment. 

The educational program in the pre-primary 
school follows a play-and-work scheme of games and 
physical exercises, work with educational materials, 
sculpting, drawing, musical instruction and singing, 
storytelling, science teaching and other activities. In- 
struction is given from 7:30 a.m. to 11:00 a.m. to 
children cf from four to six years of age in classes of 
30 pupils each. Due to new findings in child develop- 
ment and to their implications for Indonesian edu- 
cation, metheds now applied in the kindergartens 
are varied and follow principles such as freedom, 
self-activity and respect for individual differences. 

The Insvectorate of Pre-primary Education has 
appointed supervisors for kindergartens in the vari- 
ous regions to perfect supervision of private and 
subsidized kindergartens and to foster, as well as to 
enhance, ood understandine between the central 
government and the regions. To improve the quality 
as well as the quantity of pre-primary education, the 
Inspectorate sponsors activities for the provision of 
teachers and equipment, upon request, to private 
organizations and bodies which fulfill certain re- 
quirements of the subsidy regulations and for guid- 
ance to improve the quality of kindergarten educa- 
tion through local conferences and the use of 
periodicals. 

At present there are three kinds of teacher-train- 
ing institutions for pre-primary and primary school 
education: a four-year course beginning after prim- 
ary school and two six-year courses which begin 
after completion of junior high school or the third 
year at the four-year course. During the early years 
of Indonesia’s independence, the four-year course 
was considered an emergency means of training 
teachers as quickly as possible. It no longer is re- 
garded as adequate and is now nearing termination. 

The difference between the six-year courses is 
mainly in subject matter. One emphasizes subjects 
dealing with late childhood education, and the other 
is more concerned with early childhood education 
and its implications for methods of teaching and 
equipment. 

The curriculum for each type of teacher-training 
school is composed by the staff of the General In- 
spectorate for Teacher Training after consultation 
with the principals of the respective teacher-training 
institutions throughout Indonesia. The curriculum 














More and more native Indonesians are in teacher-training institutions, a 
necessary measure for making primary education universal and compulsory. 


is set up with a dual purpose: to foster a sound 
teacher attitude and to equip the student-teacher 
with a substantial background for further study or 
specialization in a subject at the university level. 
Both six-year courses have full study programs 
amounting to 40 periods a week, including six periods 
of practice teaching in the third year. Each program 
is completed by passing a state examination. 

Due to present conditions, most schools in the 
regions outside Java are not yet properly staffed. 
While most teachers of the six-year courses in Java 
possess bachelor’s degrees, the qualifications of the 
majority of teachers in the regions are even below 
minimum requirements. 

Unlike the Primary School Inspectorate, the in- 
spectorates of the teacher-training institutions are not 
represented regionally. They are supervised directly 
by the central authority. Another important task of 
the General Inspectorate is the improvement of in- 
struction and the betterment of the teachers’ personal 
welfare through refresher courses. 

Fully aware of the importance of the right of each 
citizen to an education, the Indonesian people, liv- 
ing on approximately 3,500 islands divided into 21 


areas covering 500,000 square miles, demand equal 
educational opportunities. From the outset, the Indo- 
nesian government has tried to increase the number 
of its schools as fast as possible and to spread them 
throughout the whole archipelago taking into con- 
sideration the needs of each region. It has always 
been the government's opinion that primary educa- 
tion and its corresponding teacher education should 
be given first consideration. Both the central and 
regional governments are confronted with Chapter 
6, Article 10, of the Education Act: “All children of 
six years have the right to and those of eight years 
are compelled to go to school at least for six years,” 
but due to a lack of facilities such as classrooms, 
buildings and teachers, compulsory education, which 
is considered the most essential means for the 
achievement of prosperity and social justice in Indo- 
nesia, has not become a reality in most parts of the 
islands. It should be noted, however, that the future 
of compulsory education in Indonesia is promising. 
Due to the Gotong Rojong system and the under- 
standing of the local people, there is a great chance 
for the government to introduce compulsory educa- 
tion in approximately 20 new areas this year. 
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MAY WE BE OF SERVICE? 


Information from ITE 


Each month the Information and Counseling staff of the Institute of 
International Education answers thousands of letters from students, 
professors and individuals all over the world who are interested in 


international education. 


In its future issues, OVERSEAS will print typical questions and 
answers which might be of interest to its readers. The Editors of 
OVERSEAS would be delighted if you would send your questions to 
the Institute’s Information and Counseling Division, at 800 Second 


Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Dallas, Texas 

Your regional office in Houston has suggested that 

| write to you. | have two children in college and am 

interested in opportunities for them to spend next 

summer in a foreign university. My son would like to 

go to the Soviet Union and my daughter to Oxford. We 

are able to pay part of the cost but would appreciate 
information about scholarships. 

Mrs. H. L. 


I am sending you IIE’s booklet, “Summer Study 
Abroad.” You will note that there are no summer 
schools for Americans in the Soviet Union. If, how- 
ever, your son has had a year or more of instruction 
in Russian, he may be eligible for the Russian Lan- 
guage Study Tour administered by the Inter-Uni- 
versity Committee on Travel Grants, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Box 70, Bloomington, Indiana. This program 
includes six weeks of intensive study of Russian in a 
U.S. university, followed by a four-week program in 
the Soviet Union led by Russian-speaking U.S. pro- 
fessors. Limited scholarship assistance is available. 
There are, of course, a number of summer tours of 
the Soviet Union but these do not include formal 
study. 

IIE screens candidates for the British Summer 
Schools at Birmingham, London, Oxford and Edin- 
burgh. The 1962 program at Oxford covers History, 
Literature and the Arts of Seventeenth Century Eng- 
land. 

Some scholarship assistance is available. The ap- 
plication forms which are being sent to you must be 
returned to ILE before March 1. 
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Bombay, India 

Please be so kind as to help me secure a scholarship 

in the United States for the Ph.D. degree in genetics. 

| have completed my master’s degree and hope to 

teach this subject in an Indian university. The prob- 

lems of over-population, as you know, deeply trouble 
my country. 

F. J. 


ILE has no free funds from which to make grants 
to Indian nationals, but it does assist in the admin- 
istration of certain awards enabling students to study 
in the U.S. You should apply, at least ten to twelve 
months before the time you wish to begin your 
studies in the U.S., to the U.S. Educational Founda- 
tion, 17 Curzon Road, New Delhi. This committee, 
which considers only candidates with the master’s 
degree and some teaching experience, does not re- 
ceive applications from persons in the technical 
sciences or those studying toward a medical degree. 

You may also apply directly to universities in 
the U.S. for scholarship assistance. None of these 
scholarships, however, includes international travel, 
and most of them cover only part of the cost of 
instruction and living expenses. | am sending you a 
list of universities offering advanced graduate study 
in genetics, as well as our pamphlet, “Graduate 
Study in the United States.” You may secure more 
detailed information on study at United States col- 
leges and universities from the United States Infor- 
mation Center, 16, Queens Road Estate, Bombay. 








Denver, Colorado 

| am a housewife with three children—two in high 

school and one in elementary school. My husband owns 

a pharmacy. We would like to do something for African 

students. | have read in a recent issue of TIME about 

the large number of African students coming to the 
United States. How can we help? 

Mrs. F. McV. 

I am sending you a copy of “African Students in 
the United States,” a handbook of information and 
orientation issued several years ago by the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund. This is a valuable guide for Americans 
interested in African students. You will note that 
almost all of them desperately need financial assist- 
ance. Many organizations, including IIE, receive 
tax-exempt contributions for assistance to African 
students. 

You may want to consider informally “adopting” 
an African student for the coming vear. Dr. Ben M. 
Cherrington, director of the Rocky Mountain office 
of IIE (see contents page for address ), works closely 
with all foreign students in the Denver area. He can 
put you in direct touch with African students. 

Although a growing number of cities and towns 
now have volunteer groups working with students, 
some communities do not have them. In such cases 
we advise families to get in touch with the Foreign 
Student Adviser at the nearest college or university. 

Our experience has proven that friendly relation- 
ships with foreign students can be enriching to the 
American family and very helpful to the students. 
This is particularly true if a continuing and mean- 
ingful relationship is established. Foreign students 
don't understand the Sunday dinner invitation to an 
American home if they never again hear from their 
hosts. 


Turin, Italy 
Please tell me which colleges in the United States 
offer the best instruction in American literature. | will 
complete the Liceo Classico soon with highest honors. 
Since | so greatly admire modern American writers, | 
want to come to your country to study. 
D. A.B. 
The liberal arts college in the United States, which 
offers the baccalaureate degree, does not provide 
for deep specialization in one subject field such as 
American literature. Every college offers some in- 
struction in American literature, but there is no 
qualitative rating of institutions which have un- 
usually good work in this or other undergraduate 
fields. | am sending you a copy of the Institute's 
publication, “The Liberal Arts College in the United 
States,” which includes basic information on such 


institutions and lists 800 accredited colleges. 

May I suggest that for additional information you 
visit the U.S. Information Center, Piazza San Carlo 
197, in Turin. You will find there a number of ref- 
erence books dealing with the liberal arts college, as 
well as catalogues of a number of these institutions. 


Lawrence, Kansas 


Last week we heard the Cambridge debaters on 
David Susskind’s Open End program. | understand that 
IIE brought them to the United States. How can a uni- 
versity debating team in this country arrange to go to 
Great Britain for similar debates? 

A. G. K. 

There are no public or private funds to assist in 
the exchange of debating teams. Each year ILE 
arranges for two teams from abroad to come to the 
United States for debates with U.S. teams on Amer- 
ican campuses. Fees paid by the American institu- 
tions cover the costs. Part of the funds earned by 
the foreign debaters are held to make it possible for 
one team of Americans to go to the United Kingdom 
each year. The selection of the two debaters is made 
by the Committee on International Discussion and 
Debate of the Speech Association of America. Your 
debate coach can get complete details of the next 
competition from the chairman of the Committee. 


Evanston, Illinois 

| will graduate in June 1962 with a major in journal- 

ism. | would like to apply for a Fulbright award to 

Germany or Austria for additional training in journal- 

ism, since | hope to become a foreign correspondent. 

My academic average is about a B and | have had two 
years of college German. 

K. D. 

Sorry, you're too late for the 1962-63 Fulbright 
competition, which closed November 1. Competi- 
tions for the 1963-64 academic year open May 1, 
1962 and close November 1, 1962. 

Enrolled students should obtain application forms 
from the campus Fulbright Program Adviser, who 
forwards the application to the Institute. At North- 
western this is Robert H. Baker. 

You will find, when you talk to your adviser, that 
journalism as such is not taught in European uni- 
versities. You will need, therefore, to prepare a study 
plan or project in one of the traditional fields of in- 
struction offered by Austrian and German univer- 
sities. In consultation with your advisers on the 
campus vou might discuss the possibility of study- 
ing abroad in a field such as economics, political 
science, literature, etc., provided that you have 
adequate academic preparation in such a subject. 
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Recent Publications 


The Open Door College: A Case Study, by Burton 
R. Clark. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1960. 207 pages. $5.00. 
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The Open Door College is a readable, well-docu- 
mented and comprehensive study of the community 
college in American higher education. Indeed, it is 
so readable and all-embracing in its analysis that 
it is virtually required reading for anyone seeking 
to understand the public junior or two-year college 
and its eventual but inevitable transformation into 
the community college. 

In attempting to give clarity to the blurred image 
of the public junior college which is multiple pur- 
pose, publicly controlled and, for the most part. 
similar to the secondary school in staff and outlook, 
Mr. Clark chose wisely to pursue the development, 
through its first four years, of San Jose Junior College 
located in the bay area of San Francisco. Although 
possessed of singularly peculiar problems arising 
from its own antecedents and location — in close 
proximity to private Stanford University, the State 
University of California and San Jose State College 
— San Jose Junior College illustrates the handicaps, 
weaknesses and potential strengths for American 
democratization of public junior colleges. These fac- 
tors are particularly true of the public junior colleges 
in California where more than 60 such thriving in- 
stitutions already flourish. 

Mr. Clark discusses the administrative character, 
local control and other problems of the public junior 
college — its use as an “open door” to all local stu- 
dents who wish to enroll and the consequent burdens 
of low academic standards; the curricular and ad- 
ministrative structures dependent upon the dictates 
of student demand; the resultant heavy stress on 
guidance and counseling as staff personnel attempt 
to “funnel” students into channels consonant with 
their capacities; the divergencies in experience and 
attitudes of administrative officers and faculty mem- 
bers, and, lastly, the development of organizational 
character and service. 
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The Open Door College is another in the series of 
studies, published by McGraw-Hill and financed by 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, to provide 
facts and understanding relative to institutions and 
decisions which “shape American policies and in- 
stitutions.” Only two matters are to be regretted. 
The first is that this excellent book, published in 
1960, was then already three years removed in time 
and survey from the studies and material on which 
it is based. The other, and wryly important only to 
this reviewer and to others concerned with the in- 
dependent two-year college, is that the sharp and 
clear focus which Mr. Clark has given the public 
junior college leaves only more obscure and un- 
drawn the role of the independent two-vear insti- 
tution. 


Reviewed by Dorothy M. Bell, President of Bradford 
Junior College in Bradford, Massachusetts. 


The U.S.A. Answers—A Guide to Understanding, 
edited by Kenneth E. Beer. U.S. and World Publi- 
cations, Inc., New York, 1961. 256 pages. $2.50. 
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The U.S.A. Answers is an impressive book of up- 
to-date factual information on the United States — 
its history, people, culture, science and aims—pre- 
sented in question and answer form. The material 
presented is a compilation of the most significant 
questions asked of and answers given by the famed 
IBM “electronic encyclopedia” featured at the Amer- 
ican Exhibition in Moscow in 1959 and again at the 
Italia ‘61 Exhibition in Turin. The information has 
been edited and brought up to date by more than 
50 government and private fact-finding agencies and 
includes 1960 census figures where possible. 

The U.S.A. Answers attempts to answer the ques- 
tions most frequently asked by people throughout 
the world about U.S. culture, economy, education, 
government, resources, science and technology. But 
the volume achieves more than a simple compilation 
of answers to popular questions. Each section con- 











stitutes a well-planned, organized presentation of 
pertinent data. 

This guide to understanding America can be read 
section by section or one can dip into it at random. 
There are enough facts, figures and data to please 
the most statistically minded as well as absorbing 
material for the more casual reader. While some of 
the material may be elementary, it is succinctly 
stated and the main ideas are clearly expressed. In 
reading the book, one marvels at the amount of 
thought, time and work that went into the 1,800 
questions and answers, some of which touch upon 
sensitive issues. In general, The U.S.A. Answers 
achieves an admirable objectivity. 

The material is well divided. There are chapters 
on “American People and the Land” including the 
American political system and principles, U.S. his- 
tory, population characteristics, American Indians 
and the American Negro; “American Education”; 
“How Americans Live”; “Americans at Work”; 
“American Culture” with sections on architecture, 
dance, libraries, literature, magazines and news- 
papers, music, painting and sculpture, radio and 
television and the theatre; “American Science and 
Technology”; “The American Economy,” and “Amer- 
icans and the World” including the international 
cultural, economic and scientific activities of the 
U.S. The book also contains an index, a bibliography 
and 117 excellent photographs. 

The following questions and answers are typical 
of those in the chapter on American education: 

How many students are enrolled in colleges and 
universities? 

About 3.4 million young people were enrolled in 
colleges and universities in 1959. Of these 3.2 million 
were undergraduates. This is about one-third of all 
persons aged 18-21 in the U.S. Approximately one- 
half of all U.S. high school graduates go on to insti- 
tutions of higher education. The number of students 
attending colleges and universities has increased 
by 35 per cent during the past ten years, and is 
expected to increase by about 75 per cent in the 
next ten. 

Do students receiving scholarships in U.S. insti- 
tutions of higher education have to maintain a 
particular level of achievement? 

Students who win scholarship awards are required 
to maintain superior achievement levels in accord- 
ance with the regulations and standards of the col- 
leges and universities in which they are enrolled. 

What are the main subject fields in which under- 
graduates can choose to specialize? 

American undergraduates can choose to special- 
ize in any of several hundred subject fields, ranging 
from agriculture to zoology. Among the subject mat- 
ter most commonly chosen are education, business 


and commerce, engineering, English and journalism, 
psychology, nursing, mathematics, agriculture, home 
economics, foreign languages, pharmacy, physical 
education, biology, chemistry, geology, geography, 
physics, economics, history, sociology, political sci- 
ence, art, music, literature, speech, drama and re- 
ligion. 

Are there significant differences in standards be- 
tween public and private institutions of higher edu- 
cation? 

There is no significant difference in standards be- 
tween public and private institutions of higher edu- 
cation in the U.S. There is a considerable range of 
quality within both groups. Those private institu- 
tions which have more severely selective admission 
policies than their public counterparts, however, 
tend to have more superior students. 

This admirable compilation on America and Amer- 
icans appeals to a wide audience. It contains a wealth 
of information for the foreigner interested in the 
United States —“What attracts immigrants to the 
U.S.?, What does religious freedom mean in the 
U.S.? What is meant by the American Dream?”— 
and it is interesting to the American who wishes to 
know more about his own country. It is a true gold 
mine of Americana for those engaged in research 
and holds fascination for those who wish merely to 
be enlightened. The U.S.A. Answers presents a valu- 
able contribution to the world at large and is true 
to its subtitle: A Guide to Understanding. 

Reviewed by Mary Dick, a freelance editor, writer and 
author of several books. While a Fulbright student in Italy, 


Miss Dick was often called upon to explain the U. S., its 
policies and its people. 


The Acculturation Of Middle Eastern Arab Stu- 
dents In Selected American Colleges and Universi- 
ties, by Khalil Ismail Gezi. American Friends of the 
Middle East, Inc., Washington, D.C., 1959. 102 
pages. $1.00. 


The number of Middle Eastern students in the 
United States has increased from fewer than 100 in 
1920 to over 7,000 in 1960. A recent study, by Khalil 
Ismail Gezi, of the acculturation of Arab students 
from the Middle East in selected U.S. colleges and 
universities is particularly significant because this 
group of foreign students has been relatively 
neglected by social scientists. The author studied 
the adjustment of Arab students to American culture 
by observing Arab students at 11 California colleges 
and universities in 1958-59 and by interviewing 
foreign student advisers and faculty members. Ad- 
justment was defined as “the expressed satisfaction 
of the students with and acceptance of life in the 
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United States.” Mr. Gezi found that 72.5 per cent of 
his sample of 62 students were satisfied with their 
American sojourn. 

The purpose of the study was to determine which 
factors are associated with the satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the student. Is there any relationship, for 
example, between the student's age, marital status, 
academic program or previous knowledge of the U.S. 
and his successful adjustment to study here? Mr. 
Gezi found that in some cases there was and drew 
the five following conclusions: 

The greater the student’s knowledge of and ex- 
perience with the U.S. before arrival, the less likely 
he is to face problems arising from the discrepancy 
between the Arab and American cultures during his 
first two years in this country. The more favorable 
his initial attitude toward the U.S., the more likely he 
is to express subsequent satisfaction with his sojourn. 

Older students and those with graduate status are 
more satisfied with their stay in the United States 
than younger ones. Apparently the more mature and 
independent the Arab student is, the more readily 
he is able to understand American culture and ad- 
just to it. 

Arab students who feel that Americans have a 
good opinion of their home country are more likely 
to express satisfaction with their U.S. experience than 
those who feel that Americans accord their country 
low status. 

A high degree of association was found between 
success in college and satisfaction with the study 
period. It was not clear, however, whether academic 
success causes satisfaction with college or whether 
satisfaction with college is responsible for the stu- 
dent's academic success. 

No relationship was found between the duration 
of the student's stay in the U.S. and his satisfaction 
with his visit. The nature of his experiences, not their 
duration, seems to be the deciding factor in deter- 
mining the student’s attitudes. 

It is not clear from the data whether married stu- 
dents whose wives are with them are more satisfied 
with their American sojourn than single students. 
The author points out, however, that the Arab family 
is closely knit, and when a married student leaves 
his wife and children behind, even with their closest 
relatives, he still feels keenly the long-distance re- 
sponsibility for his immediate family, and it may 
worry him. Furthermore, single students occupy 
themselves with dating and parties, which help pre- 
vent loneliness and homesickness. 

Most of the Arab students interviewed were satis- 
fied with the American college or university at which 
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they were studying. Eighty-four per cent felt that the 
value of their institution was greater to them than 
any shortcomings it might have. They particularly 
praised curricula in the liberal arts and applied 
sciences, the system of elective courses, which was 
new to them, and the frequent revision of textbooks. 
The vast majority of the students liked the demo- 
cratic atmosphere of the American university class- 
room and the impartiality of the professors. For many 
students, however, the system of testing and grading 
was confusing and frustrating. 

The adjustment problems mentioned most fre- 
quently by Arab students were trouble mastering 
American manners and social customs, lack of knowl- 
edge of the English language, difficulty with their 
studies, financial problems and inability to make 
friends with Americans. The author’s findings con- 
cerning friendship among Arab and American stu- 
dents are typical of the findings of most studies of 
foreign students. Twenty-four per cent of the Arab 
students thought American students and Americans 
in general were unfriendly and not interested in 
associating with them. Typical was the view of an 
Iraqi student who said, “Friendship here is very 
superficial. | met many Americans in particular who 
asked me many questions and shook hands with me, 
then forgot even to greet me the following morning 
when they would see me.” (p. 28) 

On the other hand, 74 per cent of the Arab students 
found Americans friendly, even though the Ameri- 
can concept of friendship might differ from theirs. 
One student said, 

The Americans are really nice people. All my rela- 

tionships with Americans were very satisfactory. 

Of course, they are cautious at the beginning when 

they first see you, but when they know vou, they 

accept and value your friendship. True, their friend- 
ship is rather superficial if it is compared with our 
concept of friendship, but it is still satisfactory if 

it is well-understood within the context of their 

own culture. Surely, one cannot expect the domi- 

nance of the Arabic culture in America. (p. 28) 

A point on which students were universally critical 
was U.S. foreign policy, especially the policy which 
supported the establishment of Israel in the Middle 
East against the wishes of the Arabs. They made a 
clear-cut distinction, however, between American 
foreign policy and the American people. Only 40 per 
cent held the American people responsible for U.S. 
foreign policy, while 60 per cent blamed the State 
Department or pressure groups. An Egyptian stu- 
dent, for example, said, 

I don’t think that American foreign policy has any- 

thing to do with the Arab students’ opinions of the 

American people. We must distinguish between 








American politics and the American individual be- 

cause he is ignorant of policies. If he only knew 

Amercian foreign policy in the Middle East, his 

sense of fair play and his love for freedom would 

have turned him against this policy. For instance, 
those American students who really know American 
policies in the Middle East support the aspirations 

of the Arab people for independence. (p. 36) 

The author concludes with a list of topics requir- 
ing investigation. One is the problem of alienation 
which may occur when a student is too well satisfied 
with his sojourn. Mr. Gezi suggests that ministries 
of education keep students informed on employment 
opportunities and help them find suitable jobs in 
which they can apply their training after they return 
home. A number of other recommendations to Mid- 
dle Eastern ministries of education and American 
colleges and universities is also included. 

Reviewed by Barbara J. Walton, Assistant Secretary of the 
Committee on Educational Interchange Policy and Head of 


Research Information at the Institute of International Educa- 
tion. 


Evaluating Educational Achievements, edited by L. 
Adar and M. Smilansky. Unesco, Educational Studies 
and Documents, no. 42, Paris, 1961. 46 pages. 50 
cents. 


This publication is of value to educators for three 
reasons. First and most important, it exemplifies an 
attitude of mind and a means of approach which 
might easily and profitably be emulated by edu- 
cators in all nations; namely, research orientation 
and the use of its specific methods both for evalua- 
tion of on-going operations and as a preface to 
change. Second, the studies themselves give the 
reader insight into the philosophy of Israeli edu- 
cators as well as a strong sense of their cohesive na- 
tional planning, projection and coordination. Third, 
the six studies, carried out under the auspices of the 
Henrietta Szold Institute for Child and Youth Wel- 
fare and aided by Israel’s Ministry of Education and 
Culture, are of general interest because of their sub- 
ject, method of review and results. 

It is interesting to realize the amount of time and 
energy—and therefore, money—which has been de- 
voted to research in this small but dynamic land. 
Many so-called under-developed, but now rapidly 
developing, nations have had to catapult themselves 
into competitive positions with other nations who 
took years to achieve, by trial and error, their pres- 
ent eminence. Currently, the educational problems 
of the developing countries are centered in the tran- 
sition from primary to secondary school. This is 


logical when one realizes that in these countries the 
vocational choices are made at this level in contrast 
with the system of education in the United States 
where final decision is postponed until the twelfth 
grade. It goes without saying that research and in- 
vestigation are more than ever crucial at the moment 
of vocational decision—in contrast to our research 
activity, which is mainly focused upon the transition 
from secondary school to college. With the exception 
of large city school systems, like those of New York 
and Chicago and affluent suburban communities, 
there is a limited number of research offices attached 
to secondary school systems which are concerned 
with the transition from various phases in elementary 
and secondary schools or with the various gateways 
to elementary or secondary schools. We in the United 
States might be wise to pay more attention to our 
own primary and secondary levels, since it is here 
that some part of the vocational and educational 
decision is germinated. 

The six studies contained in the publication, edited 
by Dr. M. Smilansky and Miss Leah Adar, can be 
grouped into three interlocking topic areas. The first 
two studies deal with students from lower socio- 
economic backgrounds in kindergarten and fourth 
grade. The studies were undertaken because of the 
higher percentage of failure by these students in 
primary schools. It was hoped that through the stu- 
dies, the causes of failure, either within the student 
or the system, could be ascertained and problems 
resolved. A high correlation was found between a 
student’s learning difficulties and/or failure and the 
socio-economic background of the family and, spe- 
cifically, the father. The findings of both investiga- 
tions show a marked relation to studies currently 
being carried on in the United States (from which 
grew the now-famous “Project 43” and “Higher 
Horizons” in New York City ) and community talent 
search projects supported by the National Scholar- 
ship Service and Fund for Negro Students. Unfor- 
tunately, the democratic ideal which is held by the 
new nation of Israel previously brought Israeli 
educators — and particularly those responsible for 
primary education—into an untenable position; i.e., 
since all people are equal, how can you treat them 
differently, and (which is perhaps more to the point) 
how can the state condone this type of action? 
Thankfully, time, growth and studies such as the 
ones reported in this document have pointed out 
the sophistry of this logic and promoted the under- 
standing that people must be educated according to 
their individual differences. Therefore, because of 
the study, recommendations were made (and hope- 
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fully are now in effect ) for new methods and mate- 
rials to be used in primary schools to help in the early 
education of students from deprived backgrounds. 

The second set of studies deals with the question 
of vocational guidance: the point of decision, method 
of choice, the prediction of choice and the predic- 
tion of success. In Israel the end of elementary 
school comes with the eighth grade and a student 
decides, upon the recommendation of a counselor, 
whether to move onward in the academic stream or 
attend a vocational institute. The study found that 
the students who did continue in academic schools 
were the most satisfied with their decision and re- 
mained the longest in school. It was found also that 
the prediction of success in either vocational or aca- 
demic schools was best made on the basis of the 
marks at the end of elementary school. It was recom- 
mended by the Institute that Regional Bureaux of 
Educational Counseling and Guidance be estab- 
lished under the authorization of a National Guid- 
ance Institute. The major function of the Regional 
Bureaux was to be educational guidance — which 
would naturally lead into vocational guidance—but 
emphasis and importance would be given to coun- 
seling as a process. A great deal of respect, however, 
is accorded to the counselor’s recommendations for 
vocational choice which are partly predicated on na- 
tional need. The degree of the openness with which 
this influence is treated is noteworthy. 

The last two studies are surveys of vocational 
training. The first, dealing with agricultural school 
graduates, was undertaken in order to discover the 
place of origin of the students—rural or urban—and 
its relationship to the working pattern of the gradu- 
ates from agricultural schools. The final study con- 
sidered the differences in the types of vocational 
education received by students under apprentice- 
ship and in vocational schools. As a result of these 
studies, modifications were made in both areas; spe- 
cifically, administrative reorganization was under- 
taken and the Department of Agricultural Education 
was transferred to the Ministry of Education from 
the Ministry of Agriculture, and it was decided to 
retain both types of vocational training—apprentice- 
ship and vocational schools. 

The Secretariat of Unesco in publishing this 
brochure hopes that it: “. . . will serve as an incentive 
to further evaluation elsewhere; the pupil is an un- 
predictable factor in any changing society, but he 
is also the only factor around which an effective and 
efficient educational system can be built.” This hope 
and ideal is not only a worthwhile consideration for 
developing nations but other nations as well. As 
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stated in the preface to the document, the studies: 
“.,. indicate how and why some of the ‘pruning’ is 
being done to the Israel schools.” We can all benefit 
from their experience. 


Reviewed by Katharine Anne Salter, Assistant Director of 
Associational Activities, College Entrance Examination Board. 


A Guide to Graduate Study, edited by Frederic W. 
Ness. American Council on Education, Washington, 
D.C., 1960. 457 pages. $6.00. 
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Although only three years had elapsed since the 
initial appearance of A Guide to Graduate Study, a 
revised and enlarged edition had, by 1960, become 
much more than a mere desideratum. The first edi- 
tion was not only out of print, but the rapidly chang- 
ing scene of American higher education had made 
the book if not obsolete, at least incomplete and 
obsolescent. The American Council on Education 
and the Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foun- 
dation are therefore to be commended for their 
speedy recognition of and reaction to the need for 
this new volume. They are also to be congratulated 
on the good fortune of securing the services of Dr. 
Frederic W. Ness, Academic Vice President and 
Dean of Dickinson College, as editor of the new 
volume. Anyone who has ever attempted to elicit 
replies to a complicated questionnaire from 194 
deans of graduate schools will appreciate the magni- 
tude of even the beginning of this task, not to men- 
tion the later codification and classification of the 
material, and the problem—not always completely 
solved — of bringing the individual entries into some 
sort of stylistic harmony. Dean Ness’ experience with 
the first edition must have served him well in the 
preparation of this considerably enlarged version. 

The first 54 pages of the text have remained sub- 
stantially unchanged. Some sections have been 
slightly reorganized, some condensed, some ex- 
panded. The subsection on “College Teaching as 0 
Career” has been enlarged and augmented with new 
and useful statistics on teacher supply and demand. 

Only one section, “How to Finance Graduate 
Study,” has been completely rewritten to incorporate 
the vast changes which have taken place in the past 
three years in student financial aid. A great deal of 
sound advice on application deadlines, transcripts 
and other requested documents is given under the 
heading, “How to Apply.” The author might have 
mentioned that in most institutions the fellowship 
application and the application for admission are 
two separate documents handled by two separate 











offices and that the student must file both applica- 
tions. 

In the section on “How to Prepare for Graduate 
Study,” the gratifying change in attitude toward the 
study of foreign languages is reflected in the author's 
omission of the passage in the first edition, deploring 
the low status of this field, unhappily justified in 
1957 but fortunately less so in 1960. Although Dr. 
Ness states that he “knows of no statistical data that 
show the percentage of students accepted out of the 
total number of applicants,” such data are now avail- 
able from many large universities. These figures 
would make a useful addendum to this section, as 
they would give the prospective applicant some 
knowledge of his chances of admission. 

Part II constitutes the major portion and substance 
of the volume. The number of institutional entries 
has been increased by 40. Most of the institutions 
listed have recently initiated work leading to the 
doctorate; some are state colleges that have become 
state universities, and a few are established graduate 
schools that did not submit their material in time to 
be included in the first edition. The individual en- 
tries, in general, also have been greatly augmented, 
and many institutions’ entries have doubled since 
the first edition. 

The appendixes and indexes, with the exceptio 
of the Index to Fields of Study, are both new and 
useful. The first of the appendixes lists the doctoral] 
degrees awarded by American universities and co! 
leges; the second is a key to the abbreviations of the 
degrees bestowed by these institutions. The Institu- 
tional Index, another new feature, gives rapid, eas. 
access to the nearly 400 pages of entries. 

Reviewed by Gustave O. Arlt, Dean of the Graduate Divi- 
sion of the University of California at Los Angeles. 


Exchange Teacher, by Agnes Sibley. The Caxton 
Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho, 1961. 230 pages. 
$2.50. 
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Agnes Sibley’s gentle and modest account of two 

years at Bishop Otter College, Sussex, England, as 


an exchange teacher under the Fulbright program is 
moving testimony to the quality of a beloved and 
respected country with which she came to feel deep 
kinship. 

A professor of English at Lindenwood College in 
the United States, Dr. Sibley had not visited Eng- 
land before her exchange experience; yet the coun- 
tryside she discovered was familiar to her through 
the pages of books. When she arrived at the college 
where she was to teach, the author found that the 
windows of her sitting room overlooked an apple 
orchard, and it was as if, she remarks, “I had always 
known it or had returned after a long absence.” 

Dr. Sibley’s prose, as she describes her two-year 
stay, is unpretentious but conveys great feeling. She 
has arranged her material very little, counting on a 
succession of incidents, as the months go by, to pro- 
duce their own pleasant pattern — meeting with her 
classes, supervising practice-teaching, participating 
in facu'ty teas, producing a staff play, tramping over 
hills and moors, sightseeing, visiting friends in Scot- 
land, digging for bits of ancient pottery, making jam, 
chutney or “apple cheese.” Her observations fre- 
quently are extremely rewarding. 

To read Dr. Sibley is to wish to share in the ex- 
change experience. As deep as the sweet savor of new 
landscapes enjoyed and literary pilgrimages made 
was the abiding appreciation of the English char- 
acter which the author developed. She has simply 
and earnestly expressed this sentiment while at the 
same time summing up the essence of all such ex- 
periences in international living: 

... 1 remembered other values — not peculiar to 
England but felt there as overwhelmingly signifi- 
cant — things like beauty, quietude, honesty, free- 
dom from fear. All of them, of course, were aspects 
of God. Perhaps the real significance of my exchange 
vears had not been geographical at all, but spiritual, 
not acquaintance with buildings and countryside, 
customs and manners, but a growing conviction of 
man’s only appropriate response to his complex 
world. 

Reviewed by Betty Drury, Deputy Director of the Office 


of University Relations at the Institute of International 
Education. 
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News and Notes 


Foreign Study Guide 


Unesco has recently published the 1961-62 edition 
of Study Abroad in a greatly expanded volume list- 
ing more than 115,000 opportunities for travel and 
study in 115 countries. 

Study Abroad presents information on scholar- 
ships and fellowships for foreign study and research 
in all fields offered by 1,750 private institutions, 
governments, inter-governmental and international 
organizations. Included in this volume, for the first 
time, are the British Commonwealth Scholarship and 
Fellowship Plan, the International Atomic Energy 
Agency and the University of Friendship Among 
Nations in Moscow. Information on eligibility, dura- 
tion, value and application procedures is given for 
each award, and there is a list of 300 organizations 
throughout the world that provide advice and help 
to foreign students and to nationals wishing to study 
abroad. 

Study Abroad is available for $3.25, including 
postage, from International Publications Service, 


18 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Study for Africans 


The International Exchange Service of Unesco 
has published Fellowships for Africans, a 51-page 
supplement to the 1961-62 edition of Unesco’s Study 
Abroad. This booklet was compiled for Africans 
seeking opportunities for study and training abroad 
and is one of Unesco’s attempts to provide educa- 
tional opportunities to facilitate social and economic 
development in African countries. 

Information on the various awards is given either 
in English or in French since these are the two 
languages most likely to be known in African coun- 
tries. Persons interested in the full range of oppor- 
tunities for foreign study for Africans as well as 
information on specified fields of study should 
consult Study Abroad (see above). Fellowships for 
Africans is available free of charge from the Unesco 
Publications Center, 801 Third Avenue, New York, 
New York. 
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Study for Africans 
Unesco Reports 


Study for Work Abroad 





Science in the UAR 


Unesco Reports 


Unesco has recently published several studies fo- 
cussed on education in areas throughout the world. 

Higher Education in the USSR, a 59-page book 
containing articles and tables, was first presented 
as lectures at the International Student Seminar on 
Higher Education in the USSR, held at Moscow 
University in September 1959. M. A. Prokofiev, Dep- 
uty Minister of Higher and Special Secondary Edu- 
cation of the USSR, discusses “The Soviet Higher 
School”; M. G. Chilikin, Director of the Moscow 
Power Institute, examines “Higher Technical Edu- 
cation in the USSR,” and “Higher Humanistic Studies 
in the USSR” is presented by S. 1. Tulpanov, Deputy 
Rector of the Leningrad State University. 

The Needs of Asia in Primary Education, a 60- 
page soft-cover report, contains a working plan for 
the provision of free compulsory primary education 
in Asia over a 20-year period; recommendations for 
action at the regional, international and national 
levels, and the resolutions adopted at meetings and 
conferences on primary and compulsory education 
in Asia. The last section of the book explains the 
statistics used in the revision of this plan for Asian 
education. 

Higher Education in the USSR is No. 39 in Unes- 
co’s series of educational studies and documents and 
The Needs of Asia in Primary Education is No. 41. 
Both books may be obtained for $1.00 from the In- 
ternational Documents Service, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, New York. 

Asia, Arab States, Africa, Education and Progress 
is concerned with the educational future of the chil- 
dren of Asia, tropical Africa and the Arab States of 
the Middle East. It is intended to arouse public 
interest in this issue by pointing out the magnitude 
of the tasks involved and the efforts being made and 
those planned for the future. This 66-page booklet 
is based on reports adopted at meetings of Asian, 
African and Arab ministers and directors of educa- 
tion held in Karachi, Addis Ababa and Beirut in late 
1959 and early 1960. Asia, Arab States, Africa... 
presents a summary and outline of the school situa- 





tion in these three regions and a review of the major 
problems involved and indicates the solutions con- 
sidered thus far. This brochure is available for 50 
cents from the Unesco Publications Center, $01 


Third Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


International Statistics on School Enrollment 


Unesco has published a 53-page report, Current 
School Enrollment Statistics, presenting the most 
recent statistics received by the Unesco Secretariat 
on school enrollment throughout the world. The 
statistics have been compiled from reports from min- 
istries of education, statistical yearbooks, bulletins 
and reports. They are presented in tabular form in 
both French and English. The tables classify the 
statistical information for each country by vear, sex 
and educational level. This booklet may be obtained 
for $1.00 from the International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 


York 27, New York. 


Science in the UAR 


The Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs 
of the Department of State has published Science in 
the Universities in the United Arab Republic, a series 
of survey reports prepared by a group of American 
scientists under the Cultural and Educational Ex- 
change Program of the Department of State. These 
surveys were conducted to establish a basis for a 
U.S. government plan to be set up in answer to a 
request from the UAR for large-scale assistance in 
strengthening scientific activities in UAR universi- 
ties. This 165-page, soft-cover book contains five 
reports on: “Science in the Universities of the United 
Arab Republic,” “Summary Report on the Mechani- 
cal Engineering Department of Four Universities 
of the United Arab Republic,” “Report on a Visit 
to the Universities of the United Arab Republic in 
Connection with the Science Education Program 
under the Fulbright Act,” “How the United States 
can Assist the Development of Physics in the United 
Arab Republic” and “A Report Together with 
Conclusions, Suggestions and Recommendations on 
Chemical Engineering Education in the United Arab 
Republic.” There is an appendix listing scholars in 
fields of science teaching in universities of the UAR 
under Fulbright and Smith-Mundt Acts for the 
1960-61 academic year. 

On the basis of these reports, a project for sending 
a group of 20 American professors in various fields 
of science requested by universities in the UAR has 


been initiated under the Fulbright Program and 
a basis for a continuing, long-range effort has been 
established. 

Copies of this publication may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs of 
the Department of State, Washington, D. C. 


Preparatory Study Programs for Work Abroad 


The U. S. Government Printing Office has pub- 
lished Survey of Selected Institutions of Higher 
Education with Study Programs Preparing Students 
for Work Abroad. This 28-page report was prepared 
by the Legislative Reference Service, Library of 
Congress, at the request of Senator Jacob K. Javits. 
The booklet contains chapters on background infor- 
mation on international affairs studies, the outlook 
for studies in international affairs, language and 
other factors related to the preparation of students 
for study in international affairs and suggestions for 
amendments to the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958. There is also a list of institutions which re- 
sponded to the survey on which the report is based 
as well as the covering letter and a copy of the 
questionnaire. Copies of this brochure may be ob- 
tained from the U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


Architecture and Schools in the U.S. 


The British Ministry of Education has published 
Schools in the U.S.A.: A Report. The authors, both 
members of the Ministry's Architects and Building 
Branch, visited over 200 schools and colleges in 40 
states and talked with administrators, architects, ed- 
ucators, students and teachers. The report concen- 
trates on the variety of educational requirements in 
this country and their interrelation with school 
building. This 300-page report includes chapters on 
various types of schools — elementary to junior col- 
leges — relating the buildings to the needs of those 
who use them and touching on the life of the com- 
munity as well. Comparisons of British and Ameri- 
can theory and practice are included. The sections 
on lighting, color and television examine the possible 
results of the trend toward artificial environments. 
There are also appendices and over 200 diagrams 
of buildings and equipment as well as photographs 
of individual schools. 

Schools in the U.S.A. may be of interest to anyone 
concerned with educational building such as archi- 
tects, educators and administrators and provides 
Americans with an opportunity to review their own 
educational achievements and problems. This re- 
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port is available for $2.80 from the British Informa- 
tion Services, Sales Section, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, New York. 


Scholarship Opportunities 


YUGOSLAV GOVERNMENT SCHOLARSHIPS 


It is expected that the Yugoslav government will 
offer several scholarships for study in Yugoslavia in 
1962-63. Applicants must be American citizens over 
21 years of age. They must have a bachelor’s degree 
and a good knowledge of Serbo-Croatian or Russian. 

The scholarships will provide tuition, dormitory 
housing, free medical care and a stipend of 35,000 
dinars (approximately $49) a month. Students in- 
terested in these grants are advised to write to the 
Information and Counseling Division of the Institute 
of International Education, 800 Second Avenue, 
New York 17, New York, so that they may be notified 
if the awards become available. 

SWISS BROADCASTING CORPORATION GRANT 

The Swiss Broadcasting Corporation is offering 
a grant for 1962-63 providing for a one-year pro- 
gram of study at the University of Bern combined 
with practical training in announcing, reading and 
translation in the English Language Department of 
the Corporation’s Overseas Service. There is also a 
stipend of 600 Swiss Francs (approximately $150) 
per month from October 1962 to July 1963 to cover 
the cost of maintenance. 

Applicants must be under 30 years of age. They 
must have a bachelor’s degree in journalism or radio 
and television communications as well as an excel- 
lent knowledge of French or German. The grant is 
open to both men and women. 

There is a possibility that the grantee will be in- 
vited to remain in Switzerland for a second year as 
a regular employee of the Swiss Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. 

Applications must be accompanied by a tape re- 
cording in two parts — the first in English, the second 
in French or German. The recording should begin 
with an identification of the applicant and a state- 
ment of the fact that he is applying for a Swiss 
Broadcasting Corporation Grant. It should cover 
' at least five minutes playing time in each language 
and may be made up of readings from books or 
newspapers. The completed application forms should 
be marked be marked “Swiss Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion Grant.” The deadline for applications is De- 
cember 1, 1961. 

For further information and application forms 
students may consult their campus Fulbright advis- 
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ers. Other persons may write to the Information and 
Counseling Division of the Institute of International 
Education, 800 Second Avenue, New York 17, New 
York, or to the Institute’s regional offices (see con- 
tents page for addresses ). 


Awards for African Plays 


The Maine Masque Theatre of the University of 
Maine will present three Rosamond Gilder Awards 
for 1961 for the two best English translations of 
native African plays and for the best play originally 
written in English by a native African. For purposes 
of the Awards, a “native African” is defined as a 
person who has spent his entire life in Africa with 
the possible exception of travel and schooling. The 
Awards are $500 for first place, $200 for second place 
and $300 for the best play originally written in 
English. 

Forty African countries are included in the com- 
petition. There are no restrictions on the nationality 
of the translator or on the period in which the play 
was written. A translator or playwright may submit 
more than one play, and one or more persons may 
collaborate on a translation. The translator should 
have written permission from the author and must 
submit the permission with the manuscript. The 
translations of plays submitted must not have been 
previously published in English, and plays originally 
written in English must be submitted by the authors 
and cannot previously have been published in the 
U.S. Translations of three one-act plays may be sub- 
mitted in place of one three-act play. 

The plays will be judged by theatre experts and 
by authorities on African culture. The place and 
date of the Awards will be made known later. 

The Rosamond Gilder Awards are made possible 
by Dr. and Mrs. John D. Mitchell of the Institute 
for Advanced Studies in Theatre Arts in New York. 
The Awards are made in connection with the Inter- 
national Theatre Celebration (ITC), sponsored by 
the United States National Commission for Unesco 
and the American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion. ITC’s purpose is to bring to the American 
people a better understanding of other peoples of 
the world through the presentation of plays. The 
plays will be judged with this objective in mind. 

Translated plays and scripts should be submitted 
by January 1, 1962. 

Further information on the Rosamond Gilder 
Awards may be obtained from Mr. Herschel L. 
Bricker, Chairman, International Theatre Celebra- 
tion, The Rosamond Gilder Awards, Maine Masque 
Theatre, University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 





Openings Abroad 


The University of Adelaide, South Australia, in- 
vites applications for a senior Nuffield Research Fel- 


turer in the newly established Department of Physi- 
ology. Salary range for the post of Lecturer is from 
£A 1,660 to LA 2,360; for the post of Senior Lec- 
turer, salary ranges from £A 2,480 to £A 2,950 


lowship for research in immunology or microbiology 
in the Department of Microbiology. Applicants 
should have a degree in either medicine or science 
and several years of research experience. The Fel- 
lowship will be granted for two or three years. Max- 
imum salary is £A 2,700 a year, depending upon 
experience. Travel allowances will be provided. 
There is no formal closing date for applications. 
Further information may be obtained from the Reg- 
istrar, The University of Adelaide, Adelaide, South 
Australia. 


and from £A 2,600 to £A 3,250 if the appointee 
is medically qualified. Applications close on De- 
cember 4, 1961. 

The University of Adelaide, Australia, invites ap- 
plications for three permanent or special short-term 
positions in the Department of Mathematics: Reader 
in Applied Mathematics, Senior Lecturer in Mathe- 
matical Statistics, Senior Lecturer or Lecturer in any 
branch of Pure or Applied Mathematics. Short-term 
appointments may provide return fares from the 
University upon completion of two or three years’ 
experience or may be made permanent before they 
expire. Salary range for the post of Reader is from 
£A2.950 to £A3,230 a vear; for the post of Senior 
Lecturer salary ranges from £A 2,450 to LA 2,900 
a year, and for the post of Lecturer salary ranges 
from £A 1,675 to LA 2,340 a year. Starting salary 
depends on qualifications and experience. 


Information on the following openings may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Association of Univer- 
sities of the British Commonwealth, Marlborough 
House, Pall Mall, London, $.W. 1, England. 


Monash University, Melbourne, Australia, invites 
applications for the posts of Senior Lecturer or Lec- 
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Seat Yourself Here for Your Flight to Japan 


mw Aboard a Japan Air Lines jet, you’re surrounded by 
traditional Japanese decor, served by a charming Japanese 
hostess in kimono. What pleasanter way to get there? 
Daily flights from Los Angeles or San Francisco, via Hawaii. 
See your travel agent, or Japan Air Lines. 





YAPAN AIR LINES 


Offices in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle, New York, 
Chicago and other large cities 
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WORK 
STUDY 
TRAVEL 
ABROAD 


$1.00 per copy 





a most complete 


student travel 
cuide 


ORDER NOW 
U.S. NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION 
Educational Travel, Ine. 
20 West 38th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 














HAROLD L. LEE & SONS 


TRAVEL SERVICE, LTD. 


specialist for the 
discriminating traveler 
to the Orient 


31 Pell Street 312 Sutter Street 
New York 13, New York San Francisco 8, Calif. 
WO 4-2484 YU 2-6770 


23 Mody Road 
Kowloon, Hong Kong 
60782 
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WHAT CHANCE 


DOES THE WORLD HAVE? 


The future of the world is in his hands. How 
well this voungster and his colleagues are edu- 
cated may determine the course of history. 


It is up to us to give the world the best possible 
chance by giving our future citizens the best 
possible college educations. 


Even now some of our colleges are overcrowd- 
ed. In less than ten years, the number of avpli- 
cants will double. 


To maintain the quality of our higher educa- 
tion, we shall have to recruit and train thou- 
sands of professors. We will also need many 
more classrooms with the most advanced 
educational aids, more comprehensive col- 
lege libraries, new laboratories with the latest 


\  WiGHER EDUCATION 


scientific equipment. 


Some students are now excluded from college, 
or given inferior education, because we neglect- 
ed to see the problem. We must act to provide 
our voungsters with more and better college fa- 
cilities and the finest college training possible. 


Help the college of your choice now. Help it to 
expand and improve its facilities and to pay its 
teachers the salaries their high calling deserves. 





If you want to know more about what the col- 
lege crisis means to you and what you can do to 
help, write for a free booklet to Higher Educa- 
tion, Box 36, Times Square Station, New York 
36, N. Y. 
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